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advent to power of parvenus who cast off on to the shoulders
of the central government, contrary to all English tradition,
the duties which were those of their class.

When the Chartists came to present their petition to
Parliament, signed with twelve hundred thousand names,
and when the two great parties refused to take it into
consideration, when Lord John Russell, that father of the
Reform, prosecuted by law the Chartists, those sons of the
Reform, Disraeli was almost alone in speaking publicly in
their favour. He was far from sharing their belief in the
healing properties of universal suffrage; he believed that for
a social ill there can only be a social remedy, but he declared
his sympathy in their misery, his astonishment at seeing
them attacked by a Lord John Russell who had set them the
example, "The time will come/ he said bitterly, "when the
Chartists will discover that in a country so aristocratic as
England even treason, to be successful, must be patrician.
They will discover that great truth, and when they find some
desperate noble to lead them, they may perhaps achieve
greater results. Where Wat Tyler failed, Henry Bolingbroke
changed a dynasty, and although Jack Straw was hanged, a
Lord John Straw may become a Secretary of State/

*A remarkable speech," it was said.   "I wonder what
he wants?"

"I think he must be going to turn Radical.5*

"Why, the whole speech was against Radicalism."

"Ah, then he is going to turn Whig, I suppose."

"He is ultra anti-Whig."

"Then what the deuce is he?"

"Not a Conservative, certainly."

"Then I suppose he is crotchety."

"What does he mean by 'obtaining the results of the
Charter without the intervention of its machinery' ?"

al took him to mean that, if you wished for a time
to  retain   your political  power,   you could only effect